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FELIX BRACQUEMOND* 

BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 



IN the midst of reports of war has 
come the news of the death of one 
whose conquests were in the peaceful 
walks of art — Felix Bracquemond, who 
died at Sevres on October 27th, at the 
age of 81. When I saw him at his home 
there, in the little Rue Brancas, in May 
last, he spoke hopefully of his intention 
to abandon his work in other branches 
of art and return to etching. But it* was 
evident even then that his life work was 
accomplished. A busy life was his, one 
of a healthy versatility. He was painter 
in oil and water-color, director for some 
years of the Haviland factory, designer 
of pottery, textiles, wood, iron, book- 
bindings, cloisonne enamels. But the 



most tangible result of his activity, that 
most familiar to the public, is his etched 
work. Here, too, he was many-sided. 
He produced painter-etchings and repro- 
ductive plates (such as the one after 
Millet's "Man with the Hoe"), portraits 
(among them the notable one of Edouard 
de Concourt), landscapes, figure-pieces, 
and a number of scenes in bird-life. He 
was the delineator par excellence of the 
duck, and his "Old Cock," illustrated 
herewith, is something of a classic. The 
salient characteristic of his work was 
robustness, yet he did some landscapes 
of a delicacy that recalls Legros. Of an 
experimentative nature, he acquired a 
resourceful mastery of technique. And 



*For a fuller insight into the etchings or the works of this most accomplished etcher, the 
reader is referred to a paper by Mr. Weitenkampf which appeared first in the I *rint -Collectors' 
Quarterly for April, 1912, and was later reprinted in Arts and Decoration for June of the same 
year, and in the volume entitled "Prints and Their Makers," published by the Century Co. 
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he utilized that in a spirit of appro- 
priateness once voiced by him and cited 
by M. Clement Janin, "a work of art 
must bear on its f ace, undisguised, the 
characteristics of the technique by which 



it was produced'' (a truism indeed, but 
also a basic principle and not always 
regarded). It is said that Meryon 
avowed of him, "I can not etch. That 
one v there, he is the true etcher." 




JULIA BRACKEN WENDT 
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rpHE California Art Club held its 
I Fifth Annual Exhibition in the Art 
Gallery of the Museum of History, 
Science and Art in Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles, in October and November. 
About 2.5,000 people visited the exhibi- 
tion which was the most important the 
Club has ever held. 

The great new gallery, with abundant 
wall space, fine color scheme and good 
lighting, lent distinction to the display. 
Upon entering the building one was 
greeted by the heroic bronze group rep- 
resenting Art, Science and History, 
which stands in the center of the rotunda 
and is the work of Julia Bracken Wendt, 



the first important work of art to be 
owned by the city of Los Angeles. 

There was no "honor place" in this 
exhibition, but every picture was shown 
to equal advantage, and each artist 
was offered an excellent opportunity to 
measure himself against his strongest 
contemporaries. 

The catalogue listed fifty-six pictures 
and six pieces of sculpture. These in- 
cluded the works of the foremost artists 
of the Far West as well as a few who 
hailed from the East. 

Among the sculpture was shown a 
beautiful bas-relief by Mrs. Wendt which 
is reproduced herewith, replicas of which 



